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For Every Other Sunday. 
IN THE SKY PALACE. 
BY KATE LAWRENCE. 


O BEAUTIFUL sky, far over my head, 

With your beautiful clouds all yellow and red, 
Or fleecy white ; with their wonderful shapes, 
Like cities, and islands, and cliffs, and capes, — 


You look like a motionless, shoreless sea, 


And the clouds are my ships that are coming to me. 


They sceud in the wind, or they lazily glide, 
And then they are wrecked as they all collide. 


I have seen in the sky, on a summer day, 

A flock of sheep with their lambs at play, 

And a beautiful marble shepherdess, 

With her staff, and crook, and her snowy dress. 


And, oh, last night when the clouds were dark, 

T saw such monsters !— a whale! a shark! 

Aud soldiers with spears all gleaming and bright, 
But mamma only said, “It will rain to-night.” 


She called me a foolish, fanciful child, 

But she pressed me close to her breast and smiled, 
And said that she saw what I could not see, — 
An angel form watching over me. 


I am glad I live under a beautiful sky, 

Like a silken canopy arched and high, 

Or a tapestry rare from some Eastern loom, 
With its wonderful pictures woven by Whom? 


For Every Other Sunday. 
CALLA LILY'S COUSIN, SYMPLOCARPUS. 
BY MABEL GIFFORD. 


T was a Monday, the sixteenth day of March, that 
Symplocarpus came up from his winter home 
and peeped out of his purple coat to see what 

the weather was above ground. 

Symplo was as “forehanded ” as a thrifty farmer. 
He did not wait for the season to get ahead of him. 

“Oho!” he eried, “ here is my new spring coat that 
I left folded ready for wear last fall. How roomy it 
is, and how thick, and how well it has kept, snugly 
packed here at the top of the house!” 

It is queer that the roof of Symplo’s winter house 
was the floor of his summer house ‘ 

“Aha!” cried Symplo, looking up into a white 
birch-tree that stood up very straight at the edge of 
the swamp, “there is the herald who awoke me. 
Master Bluebird, are you sure Spring is coming this 
way ?” 

Finding Master Bluebird quite sure, Symplo looked 
about him. There were patches of snow all about 
the swamp, with here and there stout purplish spears 
pricking through. That was all. 

“ Halloa, there!” called out Symplo. 
can’t you?” 

Nobody answered. It was very still. He could 
hesr Master Bluebird’s voice but faintly; he had 
flown across the meadow. 

“T am the only one awake in the world except 
Master Bluebird,” he said proudly. ‘“ Now, last fall 
I made up my mind I would get ahead of him this 


“Wake up, 


Tt is of no use’ I believe he never takes a 
nap, a good long nap, like the rest of us.” 

Symplo was proud of being first, but he was lonely. 
He pushed back his coat to get a better look at the 
world, and he heard a strange sound, —a rushing, 
bellowing sound. He drew his coat snugly, and 
trembled. In a moment he was seized and shaken 
severely, so severely that it seemed as if his warm 
coat would be shaken off, and poor Symplo left to be 
frozen, or perhaps eaten by the great giant who had 
seized him. 

In another moment the giant let go of Symplo’s 
coat, and rushed on through the swamp, bellowing 
more and more faintly. Symplo began to laugh. 

“Why, it’s only that boisterous fellow, March 
Wind; strange I did not recognize his voice. If he 
does not, wake the sleepers with that trumpet of his, 
then I am much mistaken.” 

Symplo had a disappointment next day, for Master 
Bluebird told him that the Pussy Willows down by 
the brook had been awake since February. 

“T wonder,” said beautiful Calla Lily, looking out 
of the window of her pleasant home, “how my 
cousin Symplocarpus is this spring, and I should like 
to know if he has opened his summer cottage yet.” 

Bessie stood looking out of the window close beside 
Calla Lily. 

“T believe I will go down to the swamp,” she said, 
“and see if the swamp cabbage is up.” 

That meant Symplo. He had been up ever since 
March, and now it was the middle of April. 

Bessie stood by the white birch at the edge of the 
swamp. 

“There ’s his green tent,” she said, “but I do not 
see anything of Symplo.” 

Up in the tree over her head Master Bluebird was 
telling her all about it, but she did not understand 
a word. 


year. 


It is not the greatness of a man’s means that 
makes him independent, so much as the smallness 


of his wants. CopBETT, 
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WHAT THREE CHILDREN DID IN 
FLORIDA. 


BY EVA D. PICKERING. 


2S, the Rutherford children were really going 
Y to Florida to visit Aunt Ellen and Uncle Tom. 

What good times they had, packing their 
trunks! Just to think of soon wearing muslin dresses 
and big shade hats, when there was still snow on the 
ground in Boston ! 

Finally the long looked for day arrived when the 
steamer was to sail. The tears rolled down thick and 
fast when they started away from. their own dear 
Boston, leaving papa and mamma behind, but they 
were soon quite at home on the wonderful blue sea. 
Their papa had. left them in charge of the captain, 
A good, kind-hearted man he was, and the children 
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learned to love him dearly. He had been all over 
the world, and could tell them the most wonderful 
stories of things that had happened on land and sea. 

The voyage was a delightful one. Every night 
Mother Ocean rocked them to sleep, oh! so gently,— 
almost as gently as mamma rocked baby. Then such 
fun as it was to be the first on deck in the morning! 
It seemed as if the big round sun came right up out 
of the water. At night, how brightly the little stars 
peeped out at them, and how large and.round the 
moon looked! The best of it was, it was the very 
same moon, and the very same stars, that papa and 
mamma were looking at away up in Boston. It was 
a beautiful thought, that as they knelt down to say 
their evening prayers, the Heavenly Father who had 
taken care of them on the land would watch over 
them just the same out on the ocean. 

What wonderful things they saw in changing cars 
at the Southern cities! Hvery one was friendly to the 
three children. Even the old mammy at the depot 
gave them the warmest of greetings, and when she 
said, “Good-bye, my honeys. May de good Lord 
be wid ye,” it seemed as though they were parting 
from an old friend. 

It was great fun to ride behind the mule with 
Uncle ‘Tom, and how glad they were to see Aunt 
Mary! Biscuits never tasted better to three hungry 
children than they did to Ada, Edna, and Merle that 
night. What a treat it was to have all the straw- 
berries they wanted, — great bouncing ripe ones too! 
Such long letters as travelled to Boston, telling all 
about the “land of flowers.” It was so different 
from Massachusetts. ‘The gray Spanish moss draped 
nearly all the trees. In some places the ground was 
blue with violets, and in others white with Easter 
lilies. It seemed to the children as if they had a 
peep into Fairyland. 

One day, Aunt fllen planned a picnic down by the 
lake. Such fun as they had! Just before they started 
home, a great, awkward-looking thing came up on 
the shore and blinked at them, then went slowly back 
into the water. Uncle Tom said it was an alligator. 
That night three weary little people went quickly 
off to dreamland to see wonderful flowers, and trees, 
and birds, and long processions of alligators. 

One Sunday afternoon, when Aunt Ellen was read- 
ing to them a book called “ What Little Folks can 
do,” a bright idea came to Merle. 

“Tell you what,” he said, “I know something we 
can do way down here in Florida. It will be great 
fun.” 

“What is it?” shouted the children in chorus. 
They were always ready for a new plan, and Merle 
was always thinking up something to keep little 
hands and hearts busy. 

“Well, you know how the children here tease us 
to sing, and how Freddie Roseborough tried to learn 
‘Hark, the Lilies whisper.’ Tell you what, it will 
be great fun. Let’s have a singing-school.” 

“Oh! would n’t that be fun!” shouted Ada. 

“Yes, and I will send home for Mr. Holt’s Music 
Reader,” put in Edna. 

The truth was, the Rutherfords were all very pretty 
little singers. The girls had learned to sing by note 
in the Franklin School, and Merle could play the 
piano. Aunt Ellen agreed to it. Here was a chance 
to do something to help some one, for the little South- 
ern children had not had many advantages in their 
music. 

Next day three busy little children set out to invite 
their pupils. They went first to Freddie Rose- 
borough’s. He was right in for it, and so were all 
the other children. 

That afternoon eight happy faces appeared at 
Aunt Ellen’s front gate. They received the warmest 
of welcomes from Merle, Edna, and Ada. Uncle 
Tom bought a blackboard to surprise the children. 
Merle was delighted. Now he could be a really and 
truly music teacher, and write scales on the black- 
board. The children were all fond of music, so they 


progressed rapidly. In two or three weeks they 
were able to sing almost anything in the keys of C, 
F, and G. 

When Easter Sunday arrived, the children had a 
grand surprise for the Sunday-School people. They 
sent to Boston for an Easter service. ‘Then they set 
to work and taught their little class a carol. I don’t 
believe there were any trained singers in the city 
choirs in Boston who gave more pleasure than did 
those children that Easter Sunday. They looked as 
fresh as did the Easter lilies, and as their voices rang 
out, “’T was a Bluebird told the Story,’ you never 
saw happier faces. 

At length the day arrived for the Rutherfords to 
return to Boston. ‘There were tears in eight pairs of 
eyes when the three children drove away. They 
assured their little singing-school, however, that they 
should come to Florida again. It seemed just like 
parting from old friends. 

Not long after, the Rutherfords received a photo- 
praph of their little class. They were delighted with 
it, and hung it under the motto, “It is better to give 
than to receive.” There it still hangs, and is a very 
pleasant reminder of those happy Florida days. 


MY, BOY: 


Tue sons of many other mothers 
Have pink and white cheeks just as fair, 
And wealth of gold and brown locks waving ; 
But none can with my boy compare. 
Oft in the distance with his comrades 
I see him coming, while afar, 
Among the whole group shining radiant 
As when from-gray clouds gleam a star! 


When merry songs in neighb’ring woodlands 
Ring forth like sweet bells, pure and clear, 
I hear but one ’mid all the voices, — 
My son’s alone doth reach my ear! 
And when a ball in happy playtime 
Flies upward to the very roof, 
I know that my own boy’s hand flung it, -— 
Of his young strength a joyous proof! 


When fifteen more brief years have fleeted, 
The vision ye will see with me, 
As slender as a green young fir-trunk 
He stands beneath the apple-tree ! 
F’en now his bright clear eyes uplifted 
The radiant sunshine strive to bear : 
Yes, there are sons of other mothers, 
But none can with my boy compare ! 
JOHANNA AMBROSIUS. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HAVING A CHANCE. 
In Two Parts. — Part IT. 


BY LAURA E, KIRKE. 


HO’S he asked to join ? ” 
* “Oh, I don’t know; lots of fellows. Bob 


Bradley told me that all his old Sunday- 
School class that he had before he went out to Min- 
nesota were to be asked.” 

“Well, a precious lot some of them would be for 
members,” said one of the group, giving a glance 
toward Tim and his friends, who stood kicking their 
toes against the steam radiator. ‘“'There’s three of 
his old class over there now.” 

The three alluded to felt rather than heard the 
implied slur, and with sniffs of disdain went on kick- 
ing the radiator till the group of boys left the office, 
when they followed with silly jeers and loud laughter. 

Yet five years before these boys had all been in 
one class. They were all Americans excepting Tim; 
and his people, caring little for priestly disapproval, 
and eager to have him go where there were chances 
of clothes being given him which they could pawn, 


had made some little effort to make him go to the 
Protestant Sunday School. 

For the only time in his life Tim had felt the peace 
that comes from orderly surroundings and the pleas- 
ure that springs from friendly companionship. He 
recalled it now, though he hadn’t thought much 
about it since Mr. Southard was suddenly sent away 
for his health and he had drifted out of the school. 
He remembered Mr. Southard, and wondered if he 
had the same kind face and pleasant voice; and sud- 
denly it came over him that perhaps he might have 
been invited to join the club. “ All the old class,” 
this boy had just said. 

Tim hung behind the others a little as they left 
the radiator, and, flushing a little with shame and 
expectation, marched with assumed boldness up to 
the delivery window. 

“ Anything for Tim Murphy ? we 

The clerk looked up with some surprise, but shuf- 
fled over his letters in silence, and shook his head. 

“ Anything for Jim Barker ?” 

Another silent shuffle and shake. 

“ Anything for Peter Hunt ?” 

“Nothing.” 

Tim turned away with his hot face, and went out 
into the rainy night. Left out! Left out with Jim 
and Péter and the others! Of course he wasn’t good 
enough to associate with clean up-town boys; he 
might have known it. Yet for a moment ‘there in 
the post-office there had been a great flash of some- 
thing warm and, bright across the mean outlook of 
his life. ‘To be classed once more with decent people, 
to have a few kind words or a pleasant greeting — 
but pshaw! how silly to expect it! And he rushed 
after his companions with the meaningless hoots and 
laughter which rough people use to show their con- 
tempt for decent people. 

“Well, did yer get the love-letter yer was after ? ” 

“Or was it yer tailor’s bill yer was expectin’ 2” 

“Maybe yer was looking for a draft from Ireland.” 

“Or an invitation to the fanecy-dress ball in the 
Town Hall Monday night.” 

Tim made no reply save a sullen laugh. His heuat 
was bitter. He shuffled along, and hanged against 
a rather dudish-looking young man, who scowled a 


little, and then ran lightly up the steps of the Town ~ 


Hall. 

“See them blokes gettin’ ready for their ball Mon- 
day night. Tell you what, boys, the bloods in this 
town is gettin’ too fly. They need a dressin’ down,” 
said sullen-eyed Jim Barker. 

“T’'d like a hand in it,” 
coarse laugh. 

“And I too,” said Tim, sayagely resentful of what 
he took to be an insult from the bloods. ‘Tell yer 
what, fellers, let’s get a crowd together and make 
things hum for ’em Monday night outside the hall. 
Blasted, stuck-up set, serve ’em right ef they was all 
set afire in their tomfoolery. Hi! what a circus it 
would make!” 

At this the crowd laughed in hoodlum idiocy. 

Tim Murphy had never been a bad boy at heart, 
but that moment of disappointment in the post-office 
had roused in him a new feeling. He felt wronged 
and sore and eager for revenge some way. In his 
hot anger, to which he added by several glasses of 
beer, which he had n’t as yet got used to drinking, he 
joined the others in vague plans and ugly threats; 
and before they tumbled into their dirty beds that 
night bad seeds had been sown in the fruitful ground 
of Slug Hollow. 


said Peter Huut, with a 


When Ben Saxe awoke on Sunday morning, he 
found he had but ten. minutes in which to dress and 
reach Sunday School; and before he reached there 
the bell had rung, and he had no time to join in the 
boisterous gossip that usually filled the half-hour 
before the school began. 
to think; and the perplexity of the night before was 
for a moment forgotten. 


He had had no time even — 
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Ben opened his book to the unstudied lesson, and 
found it to be on “The Unfaithful Steward.” Just 
as his eyes caught the title they also caught a pleas- 
ant nod from Mr. Southard, and in a second the hot 
blood rushed to his face. The pleasant little lesson, 
which was usually a treat to the boys from the lips 
of Mr. Southard, was that morning like gall and 
wormwood to Ben. Had he been faithful in his 
newly imposed duties? And if he had failed in 
those, would he ever be trusted with greater ones * 
Here was a small trust, and he had been false to it. 
The five neglected names stared at him from between 
the lines of his lesson. How mean, how shabby of 
him to leave them out! Even if they were roughs, 
it was nothing to him, His business had been to 
obey orders, and he had not done so. 

By the time the closing hymn was sung he was a 
thoroughly uncomfortable boy; and, avoiding the 
eye of Mr. Southard, he muttered something to his 
chums about a book forgotten, and, rushing home, 
sat down once more at his desk. Jt took half an 
hour to write the postals, and half an hour to get 
them to the post-office; but his sigh of relief at the 
end of this task was a hearty one, and it blew away 
the wrinkles from his forehead, and turned the cloudy 
morning into a sunny noon. ‘ 


Tim Murphy, waking from an uneasy sleep on 
Monday morning, after a Sunday as wretched as his 
father and mother’s quarrels could make it, found 
himself an unwholesome breakfast, and with a list- 
less step left the house. ‘The sunshine and blue sky 
Tim felt were not for him; and as he passed through 
the dirty lanes and by his rough, unruly neighbors, a 
tear of shame and disgust for it all came to his tired 
young eye. He was going up town to get a new pair 
of overalls; and as he passed the post-offjce some 
one called : — 

“Hi, there! Ain’t you the fellow who was after a 
letter Saturday night ¢ ” 

“ What’s that to you ?” said Tim, sullenly. 

“Nothing, only here ’s a postal for you; and tell 
me those other fellows’ names, will you?” pointing 
to Tin’s companions of Saturday night, who had by 
this time caught up with him on their way to work. 

“Peter Hunt and Jim Barker.” 

“ Well, here ’s two for them, and perhaps you know 
who these belong to; blessed if I do.’ And he 
passed him two postals for two boys Tim knew in the 
village. 

Tim snatched them all in a shame-faced way, and, 
turning his back on the post-office door, read his own 
with excitement. There it was, just the same as 
those of the other boys that they had read on Saturday 
evening; but here was something else underneath, 
written in rather a hasty and unofficial hand : — 


Dear Tim, — You remember us fellows, don’t you, in. 
the class? Be sure to come Monday evening, and maxe 
the other fellows come too. Lots of fun. 

BEN. 

Out in the street the sun rose higher and higher as 
the boys spelled out their postals. Out in the street 
three poor unguided, dwarfed young hearts throbbed 
with a new feeling of warmth under the sun of 
human friendliness. The Slug Villagers were going 


to “have a chance.” 
THE END. 


The fact is, that to do anything in this world 
worth doing, we must not stand back shivering and 
thinking of the‘cold and danger, but jump in and 
scramble through as well as we can. 

Sypney SMITH. 


Tux first thermometer was made in 1621 by a Dutch 
physicist named Cornelis van Drebbell, and consisted 
of a tube filled with air, closed at its upper end, and dip- 
ping at its other extremity, which was open, in a bottle 
of nitric acid diluted with water. As the temperature 
rose or fell the air in the tube increased or grew less in 
yolume, and consequently the liquid descended or rose. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
TEMPERANCE SERMONS. 
No. II. 


BY EMILY F. CARLETON, 


He that hath no rule over his own spirit is like a city that is 
broken down, and without walls. Proy. xxv. 28. 
On mountain height, the city fair 
Uprears its towers and domes ; 
High-walled, it seems no foe could dare 
Invade its sacred homes ; 
But rival powers, with jealous heart, 
Scan all this glory fair, 
Aud covert malice, greed, and art, 
Urge tyrant’s will to dare. 


Year after year, the ponderous walls 
Withstand the siege and storm, 

Till, breached, at last the rampart falls, 
And woe takes darkest form. 

’*Mid famine’s waste, see tongue of fire 
Obey mad passion’s beck, 

While carnage, rapine, havoc dire, 
Work ruin’s awful wreck. 


So he whose spirit knows no power 
To guard and guide its way, 

Shall fall, in strong temptation’s hour, 
To sin and woe a prey. 

O kingdom of the heart and life, 
By human will controlled! 

Through all life’s trial, turmoil, strife, 
Make God your safe stronghold ! 


Put on the armor of the Lord, — 
O wrestler ’gainst dark powers! 

With Spirit — sword —the word of God, 
Withstand life’s evil hours. 

Stand, therefore, girt about with truth, 
And take the shield of faith ; 

With breastplate strong ’gainst wrong and ruth, 
Go forth and fear not death. 


Be not deceived: God is not mocked ; 
Man reaps whate’er he sows ; 

Life wrecks, adrift and tempest-rocked, 
That no safe anchor knows. 

The tempted soul for strength must seek,— 
For Light and Truth and Way, — 

When spirit wills, but flesh is weak, 
Must ever watch and pray. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
AN INGENIOUS BUILDER. 


BY LIZZIE DE 


R. STICKLEBACK is not a very handsome 
M fish to look upon, with those sharp spines or 
bones sticking up in his back; but the best 
appearing folks are not always the most useful. 
These spines are the only weapons that Stickleback 
carries to defend himself from his enemies, who do 
not usually enjoy a combat with him, as often when 
their attention is otherwise engaged, he will dive 
under his foes and stab them from below. 

This odd fish lives in the river, and when he takes 
a notion to build a house, he chooses a nice place in 
the stream where the growing plants have good 
strong stems to which he can fasten his nest. A 
queer sort of building, you say. Perhaps so in your 
eyes, but the workman certainly knows what he is 
about. 

First he chooses the spot he fancies best, then woe 
to the fish who dare to intrude within its limits; he 
will often fight a fish ten times his own size, if tres- 
passing upon his claim. After Mr. Stickleback has 
made up his mind as to the proper locality, he bites 
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off bits of green from the other plants near by, and 
fastens them tothe chosen stems with a gummy 
material that he carries about him; this is his way of 
making bricks. When he has enough of these funny 
green bricks glued together to form a floor, he goes 
to the bottom of the river, and, using his mouth for a 
shovel, brings it up full of sand, which he scatters 
over the foundation. He continues to bring sand till 
the little platform is weighed down and made steady 
in the water; then the side and top of his house are 
built with more green bricks. When finished, the 
new house looks like a barrel about the size of a 
man’s fist, very smooth and strong all over. Now it 
must be plastered, so Mr. Stickleback rubs the sticky 
stuff from his body over it. This soon dries, and 
makes a hard varnish. ‘There is no way to get in and 
out of this green house, so he builds two doors, one at 
each end, round and smooth. You will think these 
doors are of very little use when I tell you he always 
leaves them open. 

As Mr. Stickleback gazes with pride upon his fine 
dwelling, he says to himself, “I must hunt up a wife 
to put in it.” Her only duty appears to be to lay eggs. 
Now I will tell you why those doors are never shut. 
Fish eggs will not hatch unless they are in running 
water; the eggs are very small, barely the size of 
duck shot; when they are first placed in the nest they 
are yellow, but soon become discolored by the water. 
Now Papa Stickleback begins to have a lively time, — 
he must keep his many enemies away from his house, 
besides turning the eggs over every now and then, so 
that the water will get to the under ones. 

When the eggs are all hatched, it is an odd sight to 
see the hundreds and thousands of baby Sticklebacks 
hopping about; these young fry must be kept in the 
nursery for some time, or they will furnish a good 
meal for other fish who delight in such food. In 
spite of his best efforts, many of the babies will get 
out, then Papa Stickleback must bestir himself and 
swim after them in a lively fashion. Taking them in 
his mouth, he brings them home again, and very 
probably gives them a lecture on the dangers of 
disobedience. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A DIFFERENCE. 
BY GRACE A. CANNON. 


I was walking down the street not many days 
since, hurrying along at a brisk pace, for a shower 
had unexpectedly overtaken me, and I was without 
protection in the way of waterproof or umbrella. 

Coming toward me were two little maids, side by 
side, each carrying an umbrella on their way home 
from school. Just before I reached the corner of the 
street where they parted, one of them turned quickly, 
evidently without noticing me, and was soon lost from 
my sight. The other little maid, however, waited 
until I was within speaking distance of her, before 
going in the opposite direction from that of her school- 
mate. 

“ Are you going on this street?” she asked me, 
pointing in the direction of the one where she lived. 

I stopped a moment, thanked her, and told her I 
must go another way. ; 

“JT thought if you were going this way you could 
have part of my umbrella,” she went on kindly. 

I thanked her again, and as I hurriedly turned on 
my way I could see the little maid reluctantly cross- 
ing the street and looking toward me as if she wished 
she could have helped me out of my difficulty. 

I thought a good deal about these two little maids 
after I got home. The oné, hastily going her own 
way, and not heeding my dilemma, while the other 
waited to see if she could be of assistance to me. 
But perhaps Louise (Louise was the one whom I lost 
sight of so quickly) would really have been as kind 
as Mary, if she had only stopped and thought a 
moment. 

What do you think ? 


WME 


LOOKING FOR A HOME. 


(THE DOWNY WOODPECKER.) 


THE DOWNY WOODPECKER. 


HE Downy Woodpecker derives its name from 
T the strip of loose downy feathers which passes 
along its back. It is a native of America, very 
plentiful in various parts of the country. Its habits 
are so well described by Wilson that his own words 
will be the best comment on this pretty bird. 
“About the middle of May the male and female 
look out for a suitable place for the reception of their 
eggs and young. An apple, pear, or cherry tree, 
often in the near neighborhood of the farmhouse, is 
generally pitched upon for this purpose. The tree is 
minutely reconnoitred for several days previous to the 
operation, and the work is first begun by the male, 
who cuts out a hole in the solid wood as circular as if 
described with a pair of compasses. [le is occasion- 
ally relieved by the female, both parties working with 
the most indefatigable diligence. 
“The direction of the hole, if made in the body 
of the tree, is generally downwards by an angle of 
thirty or forty degrees for the distance of six or eight 


inches, and then straight down for ten or twelve more ; 
within roomy, capacious, and as smooth as if polished 
by a cabinet-maker ; but the entrance is judiciously left 
just so Jarge as to admit the bodies of their owners. 

“During this labor they regularly carry out the 
chips, often strewing them at a distance to prevent 
suspicion. This operation sometimes occupies the 
chief part of a week. 

“ Before she begins to lay, the female often visits the 
place, passes in and out, examines every part of the 
exterior and interior with great attention, as every 
prudent tenant of a new house ought to do, and at 
length takes complete possession, The eggs are 
generally six, pure white, and laid in the smooth 
bottom of the cavity. The male occasionally supplies 
the female with food while she is setting, and about 
the last week in June the young are perceived 
making their way up the tree, climbing with consid- 
erable dexterity.” 

The holes made by this woodpecker in trees are 
very numerous, and have often led more observant 


orchard owners to think the bird an enemy to their 
trees and to kill it accordingly. Wilson has, however, 
completely exonerated the bird from the charge, and 
proved it to be a useful ally to man instead of a nox- 
ious foe.. Of all our woodpeckers none rid the apple- 
trees of so many vermin as this; digging off the moss 
which the negligence of the proprietor had suffered 
to accumulate, and probing every crevice. In fact, 
the orchard is his favorite resort in all seasons; and 
his industry is unequalled and almost incessant, 
which is more than can be said of any other species 
that we have. 


BE PATIENT. 


DrECEMBER days were brief and chill, 
The winds of March were wild and drear, 
And, nearing and receding still, 
Spring never would, we thought, be here, 
The leaves that burst, the suns that shine, 
Had, not the less, their certain date; 
And thou, O human heart of mine, 
Be still, refrain thyself, and wait. 
ArtHuurR Hueu Croueu. 
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Mind unemployed is mind unenjoyed. Boyer. 


SPRING IS COMING. 


By the bursting of the leaves, 
By the lengthening of the eaves, 

_ Spring is coming ; 
By the flowers that scent the air, 
By the skies more blue and fair, 
By the singing everywhere, 

Spring is coming. 
Francis WiLuiamM BourpiLion. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
NAPOLEON’S NICKNAMES. 


BY LILLIE C. FLINT. 


THERE is probably no statesman or general to 
whom so many nicknames, and with such peculiar 
aptness, have been given as to Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Before he came prominently upon the scene of ac- 
tion, at the time of the French Revolution, the first 
name that was given him, and the one that was used 
all his life, was the name of “The Little Corporal.” 
It was bestowed on him after the battle of Lodi, in 
1796, by the soldiers under his command, on account 
of his juvenile appearance and remarkable bravery, 

“Heir of the Republic,’ “Armed Soldier of the 
Democracy,” and “Man of December” were also 
familiar names. 

He was called the “General Undertaker” by the 
populace of Paris on account of the immense number 
of public works that he entered upon and never 
completed. 

“Father Violet,” for his extreme fondness for that 
flower which grows abundantly in France; “Jean 
d’ Epée ” (John of the Sword), and “The Other One” 
were all given to Napoleon by his partisans in France 
who conspired to effect his restoration to power, 
after the allied sovereigns of Europe had banished 
him to Elba. 

“Nightmare of Europe” was suggested for him as 
his stupendous successes in military affairs terrified, 
and for a time stultified, the nations of Europe. 

Abbé de Pradt called him “ Jupiter” because of the 
mixture of goodness and greatuess in his character, 
with irregularity of imagination and a disposition to 
artifice, which sometimes, in his Egyptian campaign, 
led to conduct half impious and half childish. 

“Man of Destiny” was the name conferred upon 
Napoleon by himself, who believed that he was the 
chosen instrument of destiny, and that his actions 
were governed by some occult and supernatural in- 
fluence. 
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MOUNTAINS NEAR JERUSALEM. 


WAKE UP, LITTLE DAISY. 


Wake up, little daisy, the summer is nigh, 
The dear little robin is up in the sky; 
~The snowdrop and crocus are never so slow, 
Then, wake up, little daisy, and hasten to grow. 
Wake up, wake up, wake up, little daisy, 
And hasten to grow. 

Selected. 
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HOW EDNA AND SAMMY AMUSED 
THEMSELVES. 


BY ELIZABETH ROBBINS. 


\ | AMMA, won’t you tell us a story?” pleaded 
Sammy. 
Mamma was sewing very fast. “I can’t 
possibly tell you a story now, dear,” she said. 
. “ What can we do all this long afternoon?” said 
Edna. 

“JT don’t know. Iam so busy I can’t think,” said 
mamma. “I want to finish Sammy’s jacket and 
make Edna a tire this afternoon. You know your 
great-aunt Hettie is coming to-morrow, and I want 
you to look nice. Can’t you think of some way to 
amuse yourselves, just this once?” 

Sammy and Edna did n’t think they could, but they 
said they would try, and they left mamma and went 
slowly downstairs together. 

“JT’m tired of playing,” said Edne.. 

“We might try helping,” said Sammy. “Isn't 
there anything mamma wants done that we could 
flo?” j 

Edna thought a minute, then she brightened up. 
“T heard her say this morning that the silver spoons 

needed cleaning dreadfully, and she didn’t know 
when she would ever get time to do it.” 

“Oh, it’s fun to shine things,” said Sammy, bright- 
ening also. “ We’ll do it and surprise her.” 

They both hurried to get a chair to stand on so that 
they might get the spoons out of the closet. 


“Hush!” said Edna; “we must be still so mamma 
won't hear.” 

“T1l shut thé door,” said Sammy. 

“Oh, dear!” said Edna. ‘I can’t reach the bottle 
of polish.” 

“T’ll get youa hassock,” said Sammy. 

But even with the hassock Edna could not quite 
reach. 

“The table, the table!” said Sammy, and they 
pushed the table up to the closet door, and stood on it, 
and got the bottle. 

“Now, what do you put it on with?” asked Sammy, 
shaking the bottle. 

“ Cotton flannel,” answered Edna. 

“ How do you know ?” 

“ Because I helped mamma, polish the knives and 
forks that day you went coasting and I had a cold,” 
answered Edna. 

“ Well, where is the cotton flannel ? ” 

“Oh, dear!” said Edna. “It is in the closet in 
mamma’s room.” 

They looked at each other in dismay. 

“We'll ask her if we can have some pieces of 
cotton flannel, and if she wants to know what for 
well say it’s a secret,” said Sammy. | 

So they went upstairs and asked her. . 

“Tf you will take only small pieces, and leave 
things as you find them,” said mamma; and she 
didn’t even ask what they wanted the pieces for. 

“Now how do you do it?” asked Sammy, when 
they were in the kitchen again. 

“You put a little mite of the polish on a piece of 
the cioth, then rub it on the spoon, and when it’s all 
shined you rub it with a dry piece till it shines like 
everything,” said Edna. 

“TLet’s do the biggest spoons first, then the next 
biggest, then the next,” said Sammy. 

“Yes,” said’ Edna, “and when they’re done we 
will put them all in a row on the dining table for 
mamma to see when she comes down.” 

“Look! see what a bright spot I’ve made on 
mine!” said Sammy. 

“Yes, and see mine,” said Edna. “They’ll be like 
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that all over when they ’re done ;” and they both fell 
to rubbing as hard as they could. 

“Mine’s the brightest,” said Sammy, in a little 
while, holding up his spoon. 

“No, mine is,” said Edna, holding up hers. 

“There’s a place there that isn’t bright.” 

“ Well, there’s a place on yours that isn’t bright.” 

They rubbed a little longer. 

“Now they are both all bright,” said Sammy. 

“Took in it and see how funny it makes you look,” 
said Edna, making faces at her spoon. 

They spent several minutes looking in their spoons 
and laughing, then they laid them down and began 
on the next two. 

They worked very busily for a long time. 

“We’ve got half of them done,” said Edna. 

“T’m tired,” said Sammy. 

“Tet’s rest a little before we do the rest,’ said 
Edna. 

So they rested twenty minutes. 

Just as they began again they heard mamma 
walking across her room. 

“Oh, dear! I’m afraid she is coming down, and 
then we can’t surprise her,” said Edna. 

But mamma only came to the top of the stairs. 
“You are not doing anything I would n’t want you 
to do, are you?” she called. 

“ Oh, no, mamma!” 

“That is right,” said mamma, and then they heard 
her go back to her sewing. 

They did the last half more quickly than the first, 
because the spoons were smaller. 

Then they arranged them in a beautiful shining 
row on the dining table, and they. reached almost 
across it. First ‘were the table spoons, then the 
dessert spoons, next the sugar spoon, then the tea 
spoons, then the mustard spoon, and last. of all, the 
two little salt spoons. 

“Now we will put everything away so mamma 
won’t mistrust till she goes into the dining-room,” 
said Edna. 

So they wiped off the kitchen table, and burned the 
pieces of cotton flannel, and put back the bottle of 
polish, and washed their hands, which were very 
black indeed, and had everything in order just as 
their mamma began to come down the stairs. 

Edna and Sammy looked very smiling, and when 
mamma went into the dining-room they followed her, 
with their hands pressed over their mouths to keep 
from laughing aloud. 

When mamma saw the row of shining spoons she 
stopped short and held up her hands in surprise. 
“O—h!” she said. ‘So this is what you have been 
so still about, all the afternoon! Well, I am pleased.” 

The next afternoon, when Edna in her new tire and 
Sammy in his new jacket came home, from school, 
they found that great-aunt Hettie had come. She 
was very tall, and very straight, and very thin, and 
she looked at them so sternly over her spectacles that 
they almost felt as though they had done something 
wrong. 

When they told mamma that they had both been 
perfect in all their lessons at school, and mamma said 
she was very glad they had been such good children, 
great-aunt Hettie looked at mamma over her spec- 
tacles. ‘I never praise children for anything they 
do,” she said severely. “ It isn’t good for them, and 
I don’t believe in it.” 

This made Ednaand Sammy almost afraid of great- 
aunt Hettie, and they were quiet as mice till after tea. 
Then great-aunt Hettie went out into the kitchen to 
wipe dishes for mamma, and Edna and Sammy sat in 
the big rocking chair in the dining-room and rocked. 

And while they were rocking they heard great-aunt 
Hettie say to mamma, “ You’ye got some new spoons, 
haven’t you 2” 

“No,” said mamma; “I’ve had them ever since I 
began keeping house.” 

“Do tell!” said great-aunt Hettie. “ Why, they ’re 
so amazing bright and shiny, I thought for ail the 
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world they were brand-new! It beats all how they 
do shine.” 

“O—h!” whispered Edna. 

“That is praising us, isn’t it?” said Sammy. 

Then they both laughed softly to think how funny 
it was that great-aunt Hettie, who didn’t believe in 
praising children, had praised them herself without 


knowing it. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
IN THE SPRING. 
BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


Over hill and down in dale, 
Now the grass begins to grow, 
Now the birds each other hail; 
Gone for good is frost and snow: 
Silver brooks with murmur run, 
Glad as children to the sea; 
All the world is full of fun; 
Everything is bright and free: 
Hark the music of the main! 
Hark how woodlands ring !— 
Happy times return again — 
In the Spring ! 


See the branches high and low — 

Are with leaf and blossom crowned ; 
Oh, how glorious is the show 

In the spreading orchards found! 
Robins hop about the lawns, 

Bluebirds give delightful call ; 
Oh, how splendid morning dawns! 

Oh, how fair the sunsets fall! 
Everything its youth renews’; 

Sights and sound fond memories bring; 
Rich as blessing of the dews 

Is the Spring! 


Nature gives us sweet surprise, 
Leading us to true belief ; 

For she shows to all our eyes 
Love must comfort troubled grief: 

All we lost in Autumn hours, 
Giving us such bitter pain, 

Comes in beauty to the bowers, 
With its resurrection gain ! 

In a world escaped from death, 
Where the flowers pure fragrance fling, 

We like spirits draw new breath 
In the Spring ! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WHAT ARTIE SAW IN THE PICTURE. 
BY CHARLES N. SINNETT. 


DON’T think that mamma ought to Jet Artie 

go to the gallery with us. He’s too little to 

know about the pictures. And mamma’s got 
enough to bother her—thinking how David has 
gone away to sea.” 

Ralph whispered quite softly to auntie. But there 
was a flash in his black eyes, and his head jerked a 
little, as it always did when he thought the folks 
around him ought to do as he said. 

“We have promised him that he can go,” smiled 
auntie, “and it would not be right to disappoint 
him. If he troubles his mother I will tell him about 
it when we get home. But I don’t think he will, he’s 
such a dear, loving little fellow.” 

“ Guess it will be the last time hell go. He don’t 
know a thing about pictures. Would n’t let me ex. 
plain half about the little one with the Sunday-School 
lesson the other day.” 

And Ralph had a scowl on his face that it took 
lots of auntie’s words to melt away. How quickly 
the same look puckered up his forehead too, when 
auntie was showing him a fine painting in the gallery 
and he happened to look around at his mother and 
Artie. 


“Why, he’s got her to go to see that lonesome 
picture,” he said. “Just look! it’s where that boy 
is going away from home—just as our David has. 
And there’s a wicked-looking man pointing out to 
sea, as though he wanted him to go along with him. 
It’ll make her feel worse than ever. Knew he only 
would be a bother!” 

“But your mother is smiling,” said auntie, gently 
laying her hand on Ralph’s arm. 

“Yes —I see now, and she always tries to be brave. 
It’s too bad to have Artie tagging along, though!” 

“Your mother is wishing us to go where she is,” 
said auntie, as she started across the gallery, “and 
Artie is going to the ante-room for a drink.” 

“T’d like to tell her to send him right home,” 
thought Ralph as he followed Aunt Lizzie. 

He did not speak it out though, for his mother met 
her sister with a shining face as she said, “I’m so 
glad that we brought Artie along! He has com- 
forted me so much as he looked at that picture.” 

“T knew he had bright, loving eyes,” answered 
auntie. : 

“JT felt very lonesome when I saw in that painting 
how the sailor was coaxing that boy away from his 
home,” mamma went on; ‘but Artie spoke up be- 
fore I had time to think much: ‘ Mother, that boy 
with the bundle in his hand isn’t a bit alone. There’s 
somebody good and strong with him — just as there 
was with David in the Bible. God is with our Dayid 
just that way, too. He won’t let him get lost.’” 

“Dear little fellow,” said auntie, with the tears 
shining in her eyes. “I shall never forget it. But 
here he comes now.” 

“O mamma,” Artie said when he came tripping 
up to them, “J guess you ve been telling what I said. 
But it was brother Ralph that made me think of it 
all, showing me the Bible picture the other day. It 
just made my heart so glad that I didn’t hear all 
the last he said. But I’ll listen better next time, 
brother.” j 

““T know you will. And you’re a dear little fel- 
low,” cried Ralph, impulsively. “Ill take you here 
often if you want to come.” 


LITTLE RAINDROPS. 


Ou, where do you come from, 
You little drops of rain, , 
Pitter-patter, pitter-patter, 
Down the window-pane 4 
They say I’m very naughty, 
But I’ve nothing else to do 
But sit here at the window; 
I should like to play with you. 


Tell me, little raindrops, 
Is that the way you play, 
Pitter-patter, pitter-patter, 
All the rainy day ? 
The little raindrops cannot speak, 
But “ pitter-patter, pat” 
Means, “‘ We can play on this side; 
Why can’t you play on that 2” 
Selected. 


For Bvery Other Sunday. 
WHY. CARL DIDN’T MIND HIS TEACHER. 
BY LUCIE D. WELSH. 


OOD-BY, Carlie. Be a good boy, and mind 
Miss Williams,” said Mamma White to little 
five-year-old Carl. 

He had just begun to go to school, and had a long 
way to go, so mamma always started him before his 
brothers. Then Miss Williams, the teacher, let him 
go home at eleven o’clock, while his brothers had to 
stay until twelve. This gave him plenty of time to 
eat his dinner and get back to school at a quarter 
past one. - 


On this particular morning Carl walked along quite 
briskly, and soon overtook some of the other children 
who went to Miss Williams’s school. 

“Say, Carlie,” said one, “how do you like to go to 
school ?” 

“Oh, I like it ever so much. I have been free days 
now; and I know ‘dog’ and ‘cat’ and lots of other 
words.” 

“Well, you’d better look out and mind Miss 
Williams, or you won’t like going to school so well, 
I can tell you,” said a boy who was a good deal older 
than Carlie. . 

“Why?” said Carlie. ‘ What will she do?” 

“Oh, you wait and see,” answered the big boy. 

These words made a deep impression on little Carl. 
He thought about them all that forenoon, and was 
still thinking of them when Miss Williams said: 
“Tt is time to-go home now, Carl. Be sure to come 
this afternoon.” 

“JT wonder what she would do if I didn’t mind 
her,” he said, as he walked along toward home. “I 
dropped my slate this morning, and she did n’t say 
anything only just, ‘Be careful next time.’ But then 
she had n’t told me not to drop it.” 

At this point in his thoughts he had reached the 
brook, and he stopped a minute to look at the water. 
In an instant all thought of Miss Williams left his 
mind. — 

“Would n’t it be fun to make a dam like the one 
the big boys did one day! I guess I’lt put in just a 
few stones. I won’t stay very long.” 

So he went to work, taking the stones from the 
side of the road and putting them across the brook. 
He did not think anything about his new boots and 
nice stockings, and they were soon very wet. 

“There,” said he, ‘what will mamma say? She 
is so partickler about wet feet. Course I won’t take 
cold. If I should, mamma would n’t let me go to 
school, and then I couldn’t mind Miss Williams. 
Guess I’ll take off my stockings and shoes and dry 
’em; it won’t take very long. Then if mamma 
doesn’t ask me if my feet have been wet, why, of 
course I sha’n’t trouble her about it.” 

So the stockings and shoes were soon drying on 
a big stone near by, and Carl went back to building 
the dam. Right in the midst of his work a whistle 
blew. 

“Oh, dear, dear! there ’s the harness-shop whistle, 
and it’s twelve o’clock. I’ll have to hurry up, I 
guess. Oh, well, Ill get home pretty soon now.” 

How he did scramble to put on his stockings and 
shoes! They were still wet, and did n’t go on very 
easily. He was working so hard that he did not hear 
his brothers, Bert and Jamie, when they came up 
behind him. 

“Why, Carl White, what have you been doing? 
What will mamma say?” cried Jamie. 

“Well, I guess she won’t say much unless you tell 
her my feet are wet. She didn’t tell me not to play 
in the brook,” said Carl, pretending not to care. 

The boys soon had him ready to start, and Jamie 
took one hand while Bert took the other. 

“You need n’t hurry me so,” said Carl. “Mamma 
said I could n’t walk so fast as you can, anyway.” 

“ Well, you ’ll have to walk as fast as you can if you 
expect to go to school this afternoon,” said Jamie. 

This remark made Carl move his feet as fast as he 
could, and they were soon at home. 

After mamma had heard the story she took Carl 
upstairs to change his stockings and shoes. While 
she was doing this, she talked with Carl a little. 

“Now, Carlie,” said she, “Miss Williams thought 
you were at home, and I thought you were at school. 
You might have fallen into the brook and been 
drowned, and we should not have known where to 
look for you. Do you understand why you must 
never do such a thing again?” 

“Yes ’m,” said Carlie, soberly. 

“Tt is so late I think you cannot go to school this 
afternoon.” 


‘Oh, dear, dear, dear!” wailed Carl, “I must, I _ 
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must!” Miss Williams said I must. 
let me, mamma!” 

'“ Well,” said mamma, relenting at the sight of 
' Carl’s distress, “ you will be late to school; but I will 
write a note to Miss Williams and explain why you 
are not in time. I can write it while you are eating 

your dinner.” 
So about two o'clock Master Carl opened the door 
of the schoolroom and walked in. 

“T did come, Miss Williams,” he announced. 

After such a lesson as this one would think Carl 
could haye remembered to go straight home from 
school. 

The next day, when Miss Williams said, “Good- 
by, Carl. Come again this afternoon. Remember 
about the brook, dear,” Carlie really meant to do just 
as mamma had told him. He passed the brook with 
only a longing glance at his unfinished dam, and 
came at last to the store, which was in plain sight of 
his home. 

“Mamma just said not to stop at the brook,” he 
said to himself. “She never said a word about the 
store. Guess I’l] just stop and look in the window a 
minute and see if they’ve got any tops. Then I’ll 
go right along. Mamma won’t care, ’cause really 
I’m at home now.” 

Mr. Flagg, the man who kept the store, was very 
fond of Carl, and often gave him candy and peanuts. 
However, mamma did not like to have him go into 
the store without her permission, and Carl knew this 
perfectly well. Mr. Flagg had gone out to-day, and 
left the store in charge of the boy who worked for 
him. 

“Hulloa, Carl,” said he, as he saw Carl at the 
window. “Come in. I’m lonesome.” 

“He asked me to,” said Carl to himself. “TI guess 
he wants me for something. Mamma always wants 
me to do things for folks.” So he walked in. 

“ Want some peanuts ? ” said the big boy. 

“« Guess I do,” answered Cari. 

“Sit down on the bench and eat some,” said the 
‘big boy. 

Time passes quickly when a small boy is eating 
peanuts. Two or three people came in and went out, 
and still Carl stayed. . 

“Guess I better be going along,” he said at last. 

“Oh, wait a minute,” said the big boy. “I’m going 
to grind some coffee, and you may help me.” 

Now Carlie had often watched Mr. Flagg or the 
boy grind coffee in the great mill, and how he had 
longed to do it! Here was his chance; but ought he 
to stay any longer ? 

“He wants me to help him, and of course I must. 
*Sides, I’m home, anyway. There’s mamma look- 
ing out of the window now. She could see me if she 
wanted to. Iam going to stay a little longer.” 

Yes, mamma was looking anxiously out of the 
window, her mind filled with fears. 

“ Of course Iam foolish,” she said ; “Miss Williams 
must have kept him to come home with the boys. He 
would not stop anywhere again.” 

Still she wished the boys would come home. 

The time passed, and the noon whistle blew. The 
little boy in the store did not hear it, for the mill 
made such a noise. 

The boys came home at last. Mamma hurried to 
meet them. 

“Where is Carlie?” she said. 

“Why, we haven’t seen him,” they answered. 
“Tsn’t he at home?” 

“Oh, no, boys; he has not come yet. Do go back 
to the brook as quick as you can. I am so afraid 
he has fallen in.” 

The boys needed no second bidding, and ran off 
toward the brook. 

Mamma could not wait for them to return, but put 
on her hat and went out. At the gate she met papa. 


Please, please 


She was so frightened she could hardly tell him the 


story. 
“Don’t worry, my dear; I don’t believe he stopped 


at the brook at all. He would n’t after what you said 
to him yesterday.” 

Still, papa looked very grave when he saw the 
boys coming back alone, and poor mamma nearly 
fainted. I think she would quite have fainted, but 
she saw something that made her feel better. 

Just at that minute the door of the store opened, 
and out walked Master Carl. Mamma saw him first. 

“Oh, there he is!” she cried. 

“T’ve been grinding coffee for Mr. Flagg,” said 
Carl, calmly. 

“Oh, you have!” said papa. 

The boys had come back, and they all went in to 
dinner. Carl didn’t say much, for papa had a 
peculiar look on his face. Carl had only seen it there 
once or twice before in all his life. 

“T fink he is going to put me to bed,” he said. 

That was exactly what papa was going to do, It 
was all in vain that Carlie cried and said he must 
mind Miss Williams and go to school. His clothes 
were taken off and his nightdress put on, and into 
bed he went. 

“Papa is so set,” he thought, when he was able to 
think at all, 

It was a rather sorry boy, and a decidedly fright- 
ened boy, who went to school the next day. 

“T didn’t mind you bout coming to school in the 
afternoon, yest’day,” he said, with a quaking heart, 
“cause I couldn’t; I—” he hesitated a moment — 
“T had to go to bed and stay all the afternoon; so 
you see I could n’t, I really could n’t,” he repeated 
anxiously. 

Miss Williams had heard the whole story from 
Bert and Jamie, so she understood all about it. She 
took the little boy into her own room, where she 
hung her hat and cloak, and, after the few minutes 
talk with her, Carl never again felt afraid of what 
Miss Williams would do. And he understood, too, 
just why he must go straight home from school, so 
there was no more trouble about that, 


The brave man is not he who feels no fear, for 
that were stupid and irrational ; but he whose noble 
soul its fear subdues, and bravely dares the danger 


nature shrinks from. JOANNA BAILLIE. 


THE VOICE OF THE GRASS. 


Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere ; 
By the dusty roadside, 
On the sunny hillside, 
Close by the noisy brook, 
In every shady nook, 
I come creeping, creeping everywhere. 
Mary Howirr. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW NANCY BECAME HAPPY. 
(Youne ConrTRIBUTORS.) 


NANCY was very unhappy. She had heard Rosy Blake 
and several of the rich girls talking about a grand party 
Rosy was going to have. All day at school Rosy sat 
making faces at Nancy, and tossing her head in grand 
style. 

At last came the day before the party. Nancy had not 
been invited. She thought of a way she could make 
Rosy sorry, so after school Nancy ran away up to Rosy’s 
house. She tied a string across the gateway, and hid 
behind the house. Rosy came along gayly with her 
friends, and, rushing up to the gatc, ran in, and imme- 
diately fell down on the walk. She was carried into the 
house, and laid on a bed. Nancy ran around and looked 
in the window. She saw Mrs. Blake bathing Rosy’s 
wounds, and telling Rosy she could not have her party 
because her face was scratched. Rosy began to cry worse 
than ever, and Nancy felt sorry for her; so she went in 
and, throwing her arms around Rosy’s neck, said: “I 
tied that string there, because you didn’t invite me to 
your party. But I’m sorry I did it, so let ’s be friends.” 
Nancy held out her hand, and Rosy willingly accepted it. 
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The next week Rosy bad her party, and Nancy received 
a special invitation. When Nancy received the invita- 
tion, she ran upstairs to tell grandma. 

‘* Well, you’re pretty lucky to get an invitation, but I 
suppose you'll have to wear your worsted dress.” 

‘© grandma, can't I have a new dress just this time ?”’ 
cried Nancy. 

‘‘No, child, we cannot afford it.” 

“Oh, dear, I don’t want to wear that old dress,’’ said 
Nancy. 

When the day came, Nancy got ready for the party, 
and was soon on the way to Rosy’s house. She rang the 
bell, and stood about five minutes before any one came. 
When Mrs. Blake saw her dress, she went to the closet 
and took down a pretty blue silk one, and told Nancy to 
put it on. Nancy did as she was told; and when she 
went home her beaming face told her grandma what kind 
of a time she had had. 

Epna Wison (eleven years old). 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ONE EASTER SUNDAY. 
(Youne CONTRIBUTORS.) 


Tuart Easter Sunday service had been grand, impres- 
sive, and wonderful in power and magnificence. All 
through the long, bright Sabbath day the flowers had - 
breathed their gentle fragrance, filling the vast audito- 
rium with their holy incense, and lifting the worshipping 
souls far above the regions of earth. 

But now it was all over. All the sweet, solemn stillness 
had fled, and the streets were again filled with the hurry- 
ing throng of a Monday morning in a great city. 

Two little children, poorly clad, came down the busy 
street, carelessly jostled aside by the hurrying throng. 
The flowers were being carried from the church, and the 
children stole in unnoticed to gaze for a moment on the 
splendor of the lilies. 

The younger child knelt beside the flowers, and kissed 
their pure white petals, then, turning around, said to the 
other little one: ‘‘I can almost see an angel’s face in this 
lily.” 

The sister looked, and declared that she too could see 
a little face deep down in its heart. 

But in the midst of their pleasant devotion the door 
opened, and a stout, well-built man entered. Seeing the 
children, he cried in a loud, gruff voice: ‘‘ What are you 
doing here? These flowers were not put here for you to 
steal.” 

The little ones had never before heard such a voice, and 
they were dreadfully frightened. The older one burst 
into tears, declaring to the man that they had not taken 
any of the flowers. But he would not believe her till, 
looking down to where the lilies lay, he saw the little 
one, her hands tightly clasping the fair cup, and peeping 
into its depths, and heard her whisper softly: ‘‘ Dear 
little angel, come out and tell this man that we are not 
stealing.’’ 

The angel did come out, and, spreading her snow-white 
wings over the little ones, looked at the deacon, and said: 
“The poor ye have always with you.’? This was the 
verse that was written on a tablet of stone over the altar, 
and the angel at that moment wrote it indelibly on the 
tablet of that man’s heart. 

Gathering the fairest of the flowers, he gave them to 
the children; and after asking God’s blessing on them 
and forgiveness for his harsh words, he left the church, 
having learned a lesson he would not soon forget. 

The children turned to go out, when the angel spoke 
and told them she was going to theirhome. Taking each 
by the hand, she led them down the narrow streets into 
the dirty alleys till they reached a tumble-down house, 
which they entered. 

The angel dissolved herself again into the fragrance of 
the lily, and scattered blessings around her, leading that 
family out of their trouble, and out of that tumble-down 
shanty into a new home, and the hearts of those unholy 
parents into the paths of life everlasting. 


Years have passed since that Eastertide, but the blessed 
season has returned. Again the lilies breathe their fra- 
grance, filling again the large church with their holy 
incense. Buta breath of sadness too is in the air: for 
the fairest of lilies has passed away to blossom in heaven, 
leaving only the gentle fragrance of her holiness to fill 
the lonely fireside which she left behind on earth. 

ANNIE SLATTERY. 
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Every Other Sunday. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


A Box was put on the desk of the Editor the first 
part of April. Was it an April fool? How could he 
tell? Was it a bomb, or a dynamite affair? How 
could the Editor know? He looked at the bringer, 
—a, young man, — he had an innocent face; then the 
Editor gazed at the box again. No sounds came 
from it, no smoke; it was peaceful. 

Boldly the Editor stripped off the wrappings and 
eagerly examined the inside. “Ah! Oh! Ha! ha!” 
and he sat back in his chair laughing. 

(To be continued.) 


The Editor at first intended to leave this story of 
the strange box unfinished, and run it into the next 
number; but this seemed too cruel, and so we will 
finish the thrilling tale at once. 

There, before his eyes, were forty or fifty rich, 
round, reali cakes of maple sugar, sent by his young 
friend in Winchendon, Mass. She did the same 
thing last year (bless her heart!) ; but this time she 
said the sugar was intended as a remedy for the 
Editor’s illness, It cured him at once, and completely. 
“The Editor is grateful all over. 

Now maple sugar came in another form about the 
same time,—all the way from ]undee, Scotland, 
where the heather grows and the plaid gowns 
flourish; the land of Burns’ bonnie lassies and the 
shamrock. And what does this dear girl do across 
the great tumbling ocean? Ah, she sends some 
sugar, too, in this shape :— 

DEAR Eprtor, — We get the Every OrnHer SUNDAY 
and enjoy it very much. I think it is as beautiful a 
Sunday-School paper as ever I have seen in Scotland. 


And her name is Annie MacGibbon, eleven years 
old. All this, at home and abroad, makes the Editor 
feel that Every Orner Sunpay is doing some little 
good and making some friends. 

We are now, by the date on our paper, well over 
the threshold of spring. We are growing familiar 
with green grass, birds, flowers, and out-door games. 
How about ourselves? There is a spring of the 
heart.. There is an April and May of the thoughts. 
Is the Editor preaching? Oh, no! 

He says that now is the time to take lessons from 
the great Book of Nature. What does spring ask us 
to do? Thaw out our selfishness, put a song in our 
hearts, blossom with kind acts, spread the sunshine 
of cheerfulness, diligently sow the seeds of study, 
make old things (habits) into new forms, be happy 
with new enthusiasm. That is what spring teaches. 


LETTER-BOX. 


% : SanTA BARBARA, CAL, 
DeEAR Enpiror,;—I live away out in California, and 


have never seen a letter from Santa Barbara. I go to 
the Unitarian Sunday School in this city. Mrs. Har- 


rington is my teacher. A short time ago we had to write 
a paper on Constantinople, and so I am much interested 
in seeing how many words I can make of the word 
“Constantinople.” Your friend, 

ALICE Day. 


{We think the suggestion contained in the letter printed 
below is a very good one. Now, young people, see how 
many words you can make in fifteen minutes out of 
the one word ‘‘determination.” The dictionary is not 
allowed. Write vour words out carefully, and send the 
list to the Editor before May 1.] 


BARNSTABLE, MAss. 
Dear Mr. Epiror,— Don’t you think it would be 
nice to see how niany words we can get out of a word in 
fifteen minutes without a dictionary? Mamma and I 
took “determination,” and made ninety-eight words in 
fifteen minutes. I think that can easily be beaten. I 
enclose the words, and I think it will be nice if you are 
willing to propose it to the other children who read the 
Every Orner SunpAy. I send the answers to the puz- 
zles in No. 13, and an enigma I made up. I hope they 

are right. Yours truly, GERTRUDE B. ELuIs. 


[The answers are correct. ] 


‘ Brooxyn, N. Y. 
DEar Eprror, —I enclose an anagram and an answer 
to Enigma XXIX., in Vol. XII., No. 13. I am one of 
your devoted readers. I go to the Second Unitarian 
Sunday School, and Rey. John W. Chadwick is our min- 
ister. I enjoy finding out the anagrams and enigmas 
very much. I remain 
Your constant reader, 
[The answer is correct.] 


BARNARD MeEmorIAL, Boston, Mass. 
Drar Eprror, — Enclosed are the answers to the puz- 
zles in Vol. XII., No. 14. The Novel Acrostic is a fine 
puzzle, but our teacher says that it is not an acrostic 
according to the dictionary. She wishes me to ask you 
if it would be ecrrect to call it a Novel Parallelogram. 
We think Jessie N. Owler had a great amount of perse- 
verance to write out nine hundred and eighty-eight words 
from ‘‘Constantinople.’? We wonder if she could not 
have made one thousand by using proper names. 
Yours truly, Lucretia DYKEMAN. 


[The answers are correct. ] 


ELIzABETH F. WHEELER. 


BrRooKkiyy, N. Y: 
Dear Epiror. —I enclose an enigma, which I hope 
you will put into Every OrHer Sunpay. [I also enclose 


the answers to some of the puzzles in Every OTHER 


SunpDAy, No. 15. Igo to the Second Unitarian Sunday 
School of Brooklyn, N. Y. Rev. John W. Chadwick is 
our pastor. I am nine years old. I think Every OTHER 
Sunpay is a lovely paper, and I enjoy working out the 
puzzles. My Sunday-School teacher is Mrs. Chadwick. 
The puzzle | enclose is the first one I ever made. 

Your earnest reader, Epirn R. JANES. 


[The answers are correct. | 


WORD-BUILDING. 

BEGINNING with a consonant, add a vowel, and form a 
preposition. P 

Add another letter, and form part of the foot. 

Again, and form a word meaning rent. 

Again, and you have a place where we buy goods. 

Once more, and you have a word meaning packed 
away. : 

Finally, and you have sets of rooms. ? 

In making the additions, the letters have sometimes to 
be arranged in order to make the word required. ; 

M. Ortye Lowetn. 
ANAGRAM. 


BeEpsESt rae hte uerp ni hater: orf etyh Ilhsa ese Ogd. 


Brerrna L. McLELian. 


PI PUZZLE, 


O onom, vhea oyu endo sgonimeth rwgno ni neahev, 
Ttah Odg sha dihend oyur aecf ? 
I pohe if ouy eavh uoy Iwil snoo eb gfriveon, 
Adn sihen aanig ni yuro clpea. 
LESLIE E, GARRISON. 


ENIGMA XXXVI. 


T Am composed of nineteen letters. 

My 10, 11, is a preposition. 

My 1, 2, 6, 3, 3,.is a number. 

My 12, 16, 15, is a boy’s name. 

My 14, 4, 19, 13, 5, 6, is a girl’s name. 

My 8, 6, 5, is a metal. 

My 7, 16, 8. 18, is something in the sky. 

My 9, 17, 19, is something that grows on a tree. 

My whole is a lesson that is taught in our Sunday 
School. Grace E. Bowpircn. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 15. 
Enigma XXXII. He who is honest is noble, whatever 
his future or birth. 
Enigma XXXIII. Constantinople. 
Anagram. Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit 


the earth. 
HIDDEN FRUITS. 
1. Banana; 2. Orange; 3. Apple; 4. Pear. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
H 
Wy AS yy 
HARES 
NEOUS 
Ss 


BOOKS APPROVED BY THE LADIES’ COMMIS- 
SION ON SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS SINCE 
DEC. 1, 1896. 

Tue ANIMAL Srory Book. By Andrew Lang. (Long- 

mans, Green & Co. 1896.) pp. 400. $2.00. 

Some of these stories are rather gruesome, and 
some incredible, but all are interesting for children 
of all ages. aks. 

Curistinr’s Carerr. <A story for girls. 
King. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
263. $1.50. 

A story for girls between nine and fourteen of a 
little American girl’s life in France and Boston. 

Specially approved. 

Nature's Woxpver-Workers. Being some sbort life 
histories in the insect world. By Kate R. Lovett. 
Illustrated. (Cassell & Co. 1896.) pp. 285. $1.50. 


By. Pauline 
1896.) pp. 


Tue -OrreL Wrxpow. By Mrs. Molesworth. . Ius- 


trated: (New York: Macmillan & Co. 1896.) pp. — 


197. $1.00. ¢ 
', A story for children under fourteen of an invalid — 
boy and his helpfulness to others. 
Specially approved. 


TommMy-ANNE AND TRE THREE Hwarrs. By Mabel 
. Osgood Wright. Illustrated. (New York: Macmillan 
& Co. 1896.) pp. 322. $150. 


story, about the habits of birds, insects, and reptiles. 


WacneEr’s Heroines. By Constance Maud. (New 
_ York: Edw, Arnold. ©1896.) pp. 285. $1.25. 
A companion book to ‘* Wagner’s Heroes,’’ com- 


prising the stories of Brunhilda, Senta, and Isolde. — 


A good preparation for enjoying Wagner’s operas. 
For readers over fourteen. 

A Son of Liperty; or, The Spirit of our Fathers. By 
Willis Boyd-Allen. (Boston and Chicago: Cong. 8. 3. 
and Pub. Soc. 1896.) pp. 262. 

An interesting account for boys over fourteen of 
the stormy days of the early Revolution. 


Srar-Lanp. Being talks with young people about the 
wonders of the heavens. By Sir Robert Stowell Ball. 
(Boston: Ginn & Co. 1896.) pp. 3866. $1.00. 

An interesting and accurate account of the star's. 
For children over ten. Specially approved. 


Tuer CrentuRY Book or Famous AMERICANS. 
story of a young people’s pilgrimage to historic homes. 
By Eldridge 8. Brooks. (New York: The Century Co. 
1896.) pp. 250. $1.50. 

Tur WaARvsHIP oF STEEPCOOMBE. By Charlotte M. 


Yonge.. (New York: ‘Thomas Whittaker. 1896.) 
pp: 309. $1.25. 


The adventures of two boys at the time of Wat — 


Tyler's Rebellion, with some account of the Lollard 
doctrines. | For older children. 


Sotomon Crow’s CHRISTMAS PocKETS, and Other — 
Tilustrated. (New — 


Tales. By Ruth McEnery Stuart. 


* York: Harper & Bros.) pp. 201. $1.25. 


Ten short stories, for older children, of Southern — 


life, full of humor and pathos. Unequal in merit. 


THE Book oF’ WonpdER VoyaGEs. Edited by Joseph 

Jacobs., Tllustrated.. (New York: Macmillan & Co. 

" 1896.) Ps 294. $1.50. ; 

Yolk-lore legends; including Kingslev’s version of 

the Argonauts. ‘The others are‘drawn from Celtic, 

Arabic, and Icelandic sources. Suitable for children 
from nine to fourteen. 


SHorT STORIES FOR SuorT PEOPLE. By Alicia Aspin- 
wall. Illustrated. (E. P. Dutton & Co. 1896.) pp. 
254. $1.50. 

Twenty-eight short stories for little children. En- 
tertaining bits of pure imagination with a moral 
quietly introduced at the end. 


SERAPH, THE LirtitE Viorinist. By Mrs. C. Vv. 
Jamieson. (Boston: W. A. Wilde & Co.) pp. 298. 
$1.50. ‘ ' 

_ A pretty story of a musical child, so charmingly 
impossible as to be really a fairy tale, with admirable 
lessons of obedience and self-restraint for any age. 


Frank’s First Term; or, Making a Man of him. By 
Harold Avery. (New York: T. Nelson & Sons.) pp. 


192. 60 cents. fe. 


The story of a boy’s life at an English boarding- 
school, with clear lessons of manliness and honor, . 
Suitable for boys from nine to fourteen. 


Tur RELEASE; or, Caroline’s French Kindred. By 
Charlotte M. Yonge. (New York: Macmillan & Co. 
1896.) pp. 286. $1.00. 58 

A story of the time of the French Revolution, with — 
accounts of convent life. 


Prince Litrce Boy, and Other Tales out of Fairyland. 
By S. Weir Mitchell. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
‘Co, 1896.) pp-157. #1.50. 


under. ‘ 
(List completed in neat number.) 


Entered as second-class mail matter, Boston. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY: 


_ (A BI-WEEELY.) 


Tue uniform subscription price of Every OrnER _ 


Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing — 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday Schools 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. Twenty-two numbers 
constitute a volume ; publication is suspended in July 
and August, 
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UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY, 
95 Beacon Srrezer, Bosronx, Mass. 
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A book for children of ten years, in the form ofa — 


The — 


Fanciful fairy tales for children of twelve and — 
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